ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  BIRDS

told me what I was surprised to hear, namely, that
our robin surpasses Lite European blackbird in capa-
bilities of voice.

The duke does not mention by name all the
birds he heard while in this country. He was evi-
dently influenced in his opinion of them by the fact
that our common sandpiper appeared to be a silent
bird, whereas its British cousin, the sandpiper of
the lakes and streams of the Scottish Highlands, is
very loquacious, and the *' male, bird lias a contin-
uous and most lively song." Either the duke must
have seen our bird in one of its silent and medita-
tive moods, or else, in the wilds of Canada where
his grace speaks of having seen it, the sandpiper is
a more taciturn bird than it is in the States. True,
its call-notes are not incessant, and it is not pro-
perly a song-bird any more, than the British species
?s; but it lias a very pretty and pleasing note as it
flits up and down our aunmier streams, or runs
along on their gray, pebbly, and boulder-strewn
shallows. 1 often hear its calling and piping at
night during its spring migratinga. Indeed, we
have no silent bird that I am aware of, though our
pretty cedar-bird has, perhaps, the least voice of
any, A lady writes me that she has heard the
hummingbird sing, and aays she is not to be put
down, even if I were to prove by the anatomy of the
bird'* vocal organs that a song was impossible to it.

Argyll aayi that, though he was in the woods and
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